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Firry person§ have just been tried at Riga, Russia, on thirteen 
distinct charges of arson. The evidence showed the existence 
of a wide-reaching conspiracy to defraud insurance companies, and 
sixteen of the accused were banished to Siberia for life, while 
twenty-five were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, and 
nine were acquitted. Decidedly, though Russian judicial methods, 
as a rule, may be open to criticism, they know how to take care of 
incendiaries in the land of the White Czar. 





Ar the recent election in Baltimore, the Mayor and city council 
were authorized to borrow $1,000,000 for the completion of a 
system of reservoirs and water-works, the rate of interest of such 
bonds being limited to three per cent. In a message to the city 
council, Mayor Hodges says that it has been impossible to place 
this loan on account of the low rate of interest, and that, as the 
water board is in immediate need of funds, it will be necessary for 
the council to pass an amendatory ordinance raising the rate of 
interest on the bonds to be issued. 





MaltneE has unearthed a rival to the boy murderer Jesse Pome- 
roy, in the person of a youth of fifteen, named Harrington, 
a pupil at Oak Grove Seminary, near Augusta. Last August the 
main buildings of the school were burned down, and a pupil, one 
Jones, lost his life. About three weeks later the gymnasium and 
stable, which were being arranged for the temporary accommodation 
of the boys, shared the fate of the other structures. Suspicion fell 
upon Harrington as the author of the fires, but no proof of his guilt 
could be found. He was, however, kept under surveillance, and 
when, some days ago, he ran away from the school, he was followed 
and arrested at Brockton, Mass. He there made a full confession 
of his crime, in the coolest possible manner and without the slight- 
est sign of remorse, giving as a reason that he had been ill used, 
and that the food had been bad. His story is certainly remark- 
able. He says he had entertained his incendiary purpose for 
several days, and on the night in question, got out of bed about 
midnight, and, with nothing on but his shirt, took a lighted lamp 
and proceeded down three flights of stairs, to the basement of the 
building. Upon a beam he found a quantity of rags, which he touched 
off. Returning to bed, he dropped fast asleep, and was awakened by 
fellow pupils when the building was a sheet of flame, and he barely 
escaped with his life. He lost all his clothing. Regardless of the 
fate of the boy Jones, hardly three weeks had elapsed when, 
One quiet Sabbath morning, as the devout and steady-going Quak- 
ets were worshipping in the church near by, he touched the torch 
to the gymnasium. He was suspected of setting this fire, but told 
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a story about bathing in the river, and threw off suspicion, but a 
letter to him from his guardian was intercepted, in which there was 
mention of threats he had made to burn the seminary buildings. 
The penalty of his crime is imprisonment for life. 





REFERRING to our comment upon the fact that an advertisement 
of an assessment company had found its way into its columns, The 
Weekly Underwriter says: “‘The announcement made by the 
Home Provident is that it has abandoned the assessment business as 
inequitable and is writing term insurance. We are always glad to 
welcome the returning prodigal.” That is rather a lame excuse. 
The company referred to is chartered as an assessment company, 
and announces in the columns of The Underwriter that it does 
business on the assessment plan, mortuary assessments being “‘ based 
on the actual mortality of the ‘ old line’ companies.” The mana- 
gers of the Home Provident recognize a difference between their 
plans of insurance and those of the “ old line” companies, whether 
the editor of their advertising medium does or not. 





AFTER investigating the various appliances used as fireproof 
curtains in the theatres of New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities, Rufus R. Wade of Boston, chief of the Massachusetts dis- 
trict police, considers the asbestos curtain used in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, the safest and most available, and has directed 
the owners of play-houses in the State outside of Boston to provide 
such curtains. This is certainly a move in the right direction, but 
the trouble with most country theatres lies principally in the utter 
inadequacy of their exits, and generally inflammable construction, 
and much besides a mere fireproof curtain is needed to make most 
of them even half-way safe. Only those who have attended the 
performance of some traveling company in the average opera 
house, theatre or lyceum of a country town, with its winding 
wooden staircases and natrow doors, its imperfect and perilous sys- 
tem of lighting and entire lack of fire extinguishing appliances, and 
with its auditorium packed with townspeople and farmers, as 
closely as a metropolitan play-house in the holidays, can realize the 
extent of the danger which in most cases exists, and the urgent 
need of general and stringent laws which shall remove it. 





Tue brokerage question is exercising the underwriters of Boston 
somewhat as it did those of New York a year ago. The suburban 
business is at the root of the trouble, as it was here. Boston had 
fixed the maximum rate of commissions to be paid to brokers at 
fifteen per cent, but it appears from a circular issued by the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters that some companies have been ap- 
pointing a number of suburban agents, to whom they pay extrava- 
gant commissions, and that under this arrangement these brokers 
have been running in considerable city business, on which they also 
received the excessive commission. Statistics are quoted to show 
that in 1881 the suburban agents of all companies took in but 
about $25,000 in premiums, while the returns of the first half of the 
present year indicate that they will receive fully $150,000 during 
the year. The board recommends concurrent action of the com- 
panies to limit the number of agents in the entire city to one for 
each company. Should the companies refuse to consent to this, it 
is feared that the demoralizing practices of the suburban agents will 
destroy the brokerage regulations entirely. This brokerage ques- 
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tion is the most difficult one the companies have to deal with, and 
the only practical solution of it is to do away with brokers altogether. 
While we never expect to see this done, it is nevertheless the fact 
that anything short of this is mere temporizing, tolerating an evil 
that ought to be eradicated root and branch. 





As an illustration of the important services rendered in the 
saving of property by salvage corps, attention is directed to the 
recent fire on Sharp street in Baltimore. On the second and third 
floors of this building was a very large stock of paper, which was 
covered with canvas covers by the salvage corps. The floors above 
had been thoroughly deluged with water, which was pouring down 
in streams and would have ruined the entire stock of paper but for 
the efficient manner in which it had been covered. A stock of 
hardware in the same building was also protected in a similar man- 
ner. The salvage corps had spread eighty-six covers over the exposed 
property, and the salvage was so great in consequence, that theinsur- 
ance companies adjusted the loss at twenty-five per cent on a total 
insurance of $40,000. It is estimated that the corps saved to the 
insurance companies at this one fire a sufficient sum to pay for its 
maintenance for five years. 





THERE is no longer any doubt that Lorenzo Dimick of Buffalo 
took a hasty departure for Canada last week after the Court of 
Appeals had affirmed the verdict of the lower court, in accordance 
with which he had been sentenced to imprisonment. _ Briefly stated, 
his offense consisted in transferring from the Continental to other 
companies for which he was agent, certain marine risks after he 
had been informed of the loss of the vessels insured. By this 
means the Continental was saved from losses that the other com- 
panies had to pay. Dimick’s guilt was fully shown on the trial, but 
he took an appeal, and when the higher court decided against him, 
he quietly stepped over into Canada, forfeiting his bail of $10,000. 
The companies he had victimized immediately secured attachments 
for $100,000 against his property, and the Continental also secured 
one for $25,000. Dimick will probably remain in Canada, as the 
extradition treaty does not cover a case like this. 





In addition to the fact that the Royaume Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Brussels has but a small amount of assets and has come to 
this country via Washington, for the purpose of doing an unlawful 
business, it appears that it already owes considerable sums on pol- 
icies issued to propertyowners in this country. The holders of 
these, it is stated, have made vigorous efforts to collect their claims, 
but have been put off by the company till recovery is regarded as 
an impossibility. The losses for which the company became liable 
were such that the legitimate companies paid their proportion with- 
out protest, so that the Royaume had no excuse for refusing pay- 
ment. The R. E. L. Evans who represents the Royaume was 
formerly associated with the notorious H. Crow Amos of New Or- 
leans, whose connection with “ wild-cats” has been fully exposed. 
Propertyowners in this country will do well to refuse the policies of 
the Royaume, and agents and brokers who value their reputations 
will let them severely alone. 
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IS THE TARIFF ASSOCIATION DOOMED? 


E referred last week to the fact that the circular recently 

issued by the Tariff Association, asking the companies if 
they had, in good faith, observed the rules and regulations of the 
Association, was a pretty strong intimation that some of the com. 
panies had been violating their pledges. The answers received to 
that circular show that several companies, upon their own confes. 
sion, had been violating the rules, and that consequently the circu. 
lar was warranted. At least it was warranted if the Association 
was not possessed of sufficient evidence to justify it in bringing 
the offenders to tne bar for trial and sentence. If such evidence 
was in the possession of the members of the Association, it was an 
act of cowardice on its part to issue a general circular which, on 
its face, questioned the integrity of every company when only a 
few were under suspicion. Even those who were the most anxious 
to have that circular issued were convinced that a majority of the 
companies in the Association were honestly observing the rules and 
regulations, and that it was entirely needless to subject them to 
suspicion by calling upon them. to defend themselves when no 
charges against them existed. 

It has been well understood for many weeks past, that the rules 
of the Association, both as to the payment of commissions and the 
writing of schedule risks, were being violated by some of the com- 
panies. The evidence was direct and positive, and while it may 
not have been formulated in the way of charges against the 
offenders, it was available, had a committee of investigation been 
appointed to inquire into the matter. Had this been done, and 
the delinquent companies made to face the result of the investiga- 
tion, there would have been no occasion for issuing a circular, to 
be published broadcast, which cast an imputation upon all mem- 
bers of the Association equally. The result of the inquiry, how- 
ever, shows that there is much and growing dissatisfaction with the 
Tariff Association. Perhaps it is more correct to say that this dis- 
satisfaction is directed rather against the inability of the Associa- 
tion to enforce its rules and regulations, than against the actual 
policy it has laid down. When it is known that certain members 
are ignoring the rules and regulations, paying higher commissions 
to brokers than is permitted, and writing upon scheduled risks at 
less than the established rates, those companies that are honestly 
living up to their pledge cannot but feel dissatisfied. The result 
of the infractions of the rules is to steal away the business of those 
companies that are acting in good faith. In fact, such has been 
the case, and the better companies have stood by and seen the 
business which they had previously controlled, taken away from 
them by the dishonest companies that were paying extra commis- 
sions to brokers, or writing below established rates. They could 
not afford to be tied while their competitors were loose, and unless 
the violators of the Association rules are punished for their offenses, 
the probability is that the days of the Tariff Association are num- 
bered. Already some of the companies heretofore recognized as 
among the most conservative, have resolved to meet competition 
as they find it, regardless of Association rules, rather than lose their 
business. ‘The consequence is that they are now in the field vir- 
tually as free lances, seeking business on almost any terms, and re- 
solved to have it at almost any price, rather than to see it stolen 
away from them by their unscrupulous competitors. It is pretty 
generally conceded that the business of fire underwriting has sel 
dom been in a more demoralized condition than it is at present, 
and the Tariff Association seems powerless to provide any remedy. 
Indeed, so long as a few companies utterly disregard any pledges 
that they may make, and enter into compacts only to break them, 
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there is little hope for the introduction of better and safer practices. 
Bat we have heard so much of this cry of demoralization during 
the past years, that we are beginning to be somewhat skeptical 
ing it. In an elaborate table recently published by us, we 
showed that, notwithstanding this cry had been persisted in for a 
number of years, most of the companies had contrived not only to 
pay high salaries to their executive officers, extravagant commis- 
gons to agents and brokers, to provide satisfactorily for their heavy 
fire losses, but have also been enabled to pay liberal dividends to 
their stockholders. This may have been sometimes at the expense 
of surplus; but what is the surplus for, if not to meet the exigencies 
of the business? We fail to see, also, why, if one company can 
afford to write policies at low rates, another company cannot write 
upon the same property upon equally advantageous terms to the 
owner. Either there is a vast amount of recklessness among the 
cut-rate companies, or the conservative ones are exacting too high 
rates, for the difference in the prices they charge is remarkable. 
According to high authorities in the insurance business, the only 
persons who are now making any money out of it are the salaried 
executive officers and the agents and brokers, who are receiving 
extravagant commissions, While the propertyowners have to foot 
the bill, there does not seem to be much reason why the managers 
of companies should complain ; but insurers might well ask why it 
costs from forty-five to fifty per cent of their premiums to conduct 
the business. The present outlook in fire underwriting would seem 
to indicate that we are rapidly approaching a period when abso- 
lute “free trade” in insurance is to be the rule, and when any 
company claiming to be organized for the business of insurance 
can go before the people and offer them indemnity at such prices 
as they see fit. Every attempt at a combination between compa- 
nies, intended to place the business upon a better footing, has been 
a disastrous failure, and even the life of the Tariff Association, that 
has been the most moderate in its exactions heretofore, is threat- 
ened with dissolution. It is yseless for us to moralize upon this 
condition of affairs. Fire underwriters are supposed to know their 
own business, and if they cannot remedy the evils they complain 
of, certainly no preaching of ours will do it. About the only thing 
to be done at present, as it seems to us, is for each company to 
stand upon its own individual merits and to drift with the tide, 
meeting competition as it finds it and trusting to providence for 
the outcome. 








BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 





THE past week being the commencement of one of the largest months in 
the year for local and general agents, business has been unusually lively; 
consequently with the local agent time is limited, and with the general 
agent the increasing volume of mail makes his occupation a busy one. 

x * x 

Amonc life agents, new policyholders are being added to the list of dif- 
ferent companies in grand style. The life insurance solicitors of Chicago 
all seek to equal the record of A, Dinkelspiel and Eddy Schmitt of New 
York.. The former is said to make $75,000 a year in commissions. He 
visits Chicago once or twice a year. When here last, he wrote several 
Policies ot $50,000 and two of $100,000 each. The marine agents’ time 
Just now is given up to the adjustment of the numerous losses which in- 
variably occur at this season of the year. 


* * * 


THe sudden death of William B. Cornell caused a sensation, and ex- 
Pressions of sorrow were general, but especially from all who had enjoyed 
his acquaintance. Although mention of his death was made in THE 


- 
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SPECTATOR last Thursday the memorial, as presented by the committee of 
general agents to the Union, is given in this letter, and is as follows : 


At this season of the falling leaf we are again bidden to remember that 
we are mortal—and immortal. Again has the Angel opened the outward 
gates of life and one of our number has passed through. William B. 
Cornell, in his fiftieth year, at his own home in Chicago, fell asleep 
October 3. 1887. We who survive him desire in this memorial to record 
our sorrow because of our ‘Joss, and to express our sympathy with his 
family in their great bereavement. 

Mr. Cornell was no ordinary man. He had alarge, comprehensive and 
active mind—a tenacious memory—and the ability to seize, by a kind of 
intuition, the central ideas of all propositions that he examined, He 
wasted but little time on subordinate issues, and so utilized well his re- 
markable capacity for work. He labored with untiring assiduity to 
advance the interests committed to his care, and he was broad-minded 
enough to realize that those interests were bound up in ‘‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

Mr. Cornell was a genial and interesting companion. His conversation 
sparkled with wit and wisdom, and whatever was true in morals and 
beautiful in sentiment found instant response in his warm and generous 
heart. He loved the temples of religion, and frequented them. Such a 
friend has gone before us. May we emulate his many virtues and long 
honor his memory. EvGENE Cary, 

W. H. CunniINGHAM, 
D B. Warner, 
THomaAS S. CHARD, 
Jos. M_ RoGErs, 

G, F. Bisse.1, 


* * * 


Committee. 


Tue National Inspection Company of Chicago has been incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000. Its object 1s to furnish inspections and surveys 
of fire risks to companies and managers. The territory covered will be 
quite extensive. The incorporators are G-o. D, Farr, John H. Free and 
M. L. C. Funkhouser. Mr. Free is connected with the office of Geo. W. 
Montgomery & Co., and Mr. Funkhouser.is special agent of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company (plate glass department) with the same firm. 


* * * 


THE sun, everyone believes, sets in the west, but the Sun has settled 
down upon a new and handsome sign at No, 150 La Salle street. H. J. 
Straight & Co. are its agents. 

* * * 


Wm. Woop, United States manager of the United Fire Reinsurance 
Company, will visit Chicago this week and pay a visit to the company’s 
Western office. Geo, T. Belding, manager of the Western office, expects 
to visit the New York office a‘ter the first of November. The United Fire 
Reinsurance is becoming very popular with Chicago underwriters. 


* * * 


Ws. C. Maci.t & Co, have been appointed agents of the Sun Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco, and the Boatmans Fire and Marine of 
Pittsburgh. This will carry them into class No, 1 of the association, 
They are also second agents for the Scottish Union and National and the 
Hanover Fire of New York. 

x * * 


Joun M. CRANE, secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, has 
returned to New York from his Western tour among the company’s plate 
glass agents. He reports that plate glass insurance for his company is 
booming in the West. 

* * * 

On October 5, the insurance offices on La Salle street transacted very 
little business, and the street was deserted, save between Adams and Jack- 
son streets, where it was impassable. All this was occasioned by the re+ 
ception this city extended to President and Mrs, Cleveland. Thegreeting 
of ‘‘the man of destiny” was very enthusiastic, and the day was made a 
holiday by nearly all. ~ 

* * * 

E. W. LyMAN has returned from New York, after successfully adjust- 
ing the trouble occasioned by companies in that city writing Chicago risks 
in connection with railroad insurance, 

* * * 


SunpDAy, October 9, was the anniversary of the great Chicago fire, but 
there was not much attention paid to it. 
# * * 


Amon the recent visitors to La Salle street, were : George W. Thomp- 
son of the New England Mutual Life; J. S. Singleton of Louisville ; H. 
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L. Smith, secretary of the Chesapeake Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Of Chicago agents, C. H. Case recently paid a visit to Spring- 
field, Mass., and S. M. Moore to the home office of the Orient. H. C. 
Eddy is home from St. Louis, The Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR is 
at 196 La Salle street and ‘‘ always open.” 
¥ * ¥ 

One of the queer things that happen on the streets is that an agent can 
give the full agency of one of his companies to another agent, and 
willingly keep a sub-agency of the same company. For explanation— 
** you know,” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America. 


THE twelfth annual convention of the Mutual Benefit Life Associations of 
America is now in session at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. There 
is a larger attendance of representative assessment managers than at any 
preceding meeting of the association, and much interest is shown in the 
proceedings by those in attendance. The members are mostly middle 
aged or young men, earnest and energetic in debate, and in respect to 
intellectuality and personal appearance, a finer body of men is seldom 
seen in convention. The convention was called to order at 10.30 o’clock 
on the morning of Tuesday, by the president, L. G. Fouse. Owing to the 
absence of the secretary, W. G. Corthell was chosen secretary of the con- 
vention. The District Attorney of Philadelphia, George S. Graham, was 
introduced and delivered an interesting address to the association, 
cordially welcoming the members to Philadelphia, which was responded 
to by the president on behalf of the association, and then as a Philadel- 
phian, Mr. Fouse joined in the welcome extended to the visiting mem- 
bers. Colonel Phelps very happily responded for the members, thanking 
the citizens of Philadelphia for the cordiality extended them. 

President Fouse read his annual address, which was listened to with 
marked attention, ‘ 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


Gentlemen of the Convention : 


In 1676 the secretaries of a number of the masonic mutual benefit asso- 
ciations of the country, at the instance of the late Alexander Gardner of 
Washington, D. C., met in Elmira, N. Y., that they might become better 
acquainted with one another, and encourage a friendly rivalry in the con- 
duct of their business. In the history of each succeeding year, we finda 
record of a similar meeting, and it affords us great pleasure in taking a 
retrospective view of what has been accomplished through them. At 
first, these meetings partook largely of a social character, but the progress 
made by the mutual benefit plan of life insurance soon forced upon its 
representatives questions of great moment relating to its future welfare. 
The men to whom we are indebted for the organization of this convention 
‘**builded better than they knew.” It has been a most important factor 
in disseminating light and knowledge upon the principles involved in the 
modern plan of life insurance, in securing proper laws for its govern- 
ment, in pointing out mistakes, and in expunging excrescences. With 
each meeting, its aim and object broadened to keep pace with the devel- 
opment of the business, until nuw it is almost universally regarded as the 
chief exponent of sound, conservative and instructive ideas in connection 
with pure life insurance. Considering the great interests committed to 
our charge, it is fitting that we should take three or four days out of every 
365 for an interchange of ideas and to promote the general welfare of the 
business. If mistakes had not been made, if lax and inadequate laws 
had not existed, if designing people and those ignorant of the mathemati- 
cal science involved could have been prevented from organizing compa- 
nies, then it must be admitted that the business of life underwriting 
would have been rendered both pleasant and easy, Past mistakes and 
abuse of confided trusts are the greatest impediments in future progress 
that we have to contend with. A few drops of poison infect a well of 
water, and notwithstanding the constant flow of pure, fresh water, it takes 
a long time to get rid of the poison. All forms of insurance have been 
infected with the poison of incompetency and dishonesty. The origin of 
the natural premium and assessment plans of life insurance is directly 
due to the fact, that the rival system was used by designing men asa 
medium for dissipating the enormous sum of $100,000,000 within the 
United States in a comparatively few years. While the plan of insurance 
we represent is surrounded by safeguards, which do not admit of wasteful 
extravagance, or the dissipation of large sums of money, its simplicity 
and good name have been taken advantage of by incompetent and dis- 
honest people. It, therefore, behooves the companies that are ably and 
honestly conducted to unite in doing what is being done by this conven- 
tion. Lord Bacon once gave utterance to a sentiment, which has been 
adopted as a motto by the Institute of Actuaries of England, and it would 
be to the credit of every insurance man to adopt it as a governing princi- 
ple. He said: ‘‘I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the 
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which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and rofi 
ought they of duty endeavor themselves by way of amends to Ee at i, 
and ornament thereunto.” While the open hostility and warfare betwe , 
the two systems of life insurance engaged the attention of many of aie 
the past, and while some individual companies will never be free fr . 
adverse criticism, and may not deserve to be, yet the time has come Peer 
to assert the importance and dignity which popularity, power and saued. 
cal strength accord us. It is well understood, that as a nation we are 
drifting towards centralization of wealth, and monopolies, whether the “mm 
insurance, railroad, or any other, will always endeavor to stifle and de. 
Stroy competition, and to prevent the creation of new competing enter. 
prises. That a strong effort was made in this direction in the early his. 
tory of assessment insurance is known to even casual observers, and it is 
also known that the effort proved an utter failure. 


PROSPERITY OF THE BUSINESS, 


Burke says: ‘* He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” How much our ad. 
versaries contributed to the success of the new plan of life insurance 
through their opposition can only be conjectured, but certain it is that its: 
growth has been marvelous. The old plan of insurance, although in 
operation in this country nearly a century, has in force less than 1,500,000 
policies, while the new plan, with but few companies over fifteen years 
old, has over 2,000,000 policies in force. According to the last census, 
there were 9,945,916 families in the United States. If all those insured 
on the assessment or natural premium plan are heads of families—and 
the majority of them are—then over one-fourth of the families of ‘this 
nation have manifested their appreciation and confidence in the new plan 
of life insurance. The report of your executive committee will show that 
the insurance written by the different classes of assessment and natural 
premium companies represents about $4,500,000. The magnitude of 
the business is simply stupendous, and there seems to be no business 
equal to it. The combined capital of all the railroads of the United 
States amounts to $3,999,508,508, or over $500,000,000 less than the 
amount of insurance underwritten by assessment companies. The 
amount paid by such companies to the beneficiaries of deceased members 
already reaches the enormous sum of $30,000,000 annually, 


PURE LIFE INSURANCE ABANDONED BY OLD LINE COMPANIES, 


The old system life insurance companies, not being able to compete 
with the new system, have in a measure abandoned pure life insurance, 
and now give their attention to investment insurance, such as endow- 
ments, tontines, etc. Twenty-five level premium companies, reporting 
to the Pennsylvania State Insurance Department, issued, in 1887, four 
life policies to each investment policy, while in 1886 the same companies 
issued only two life policies to each investment policy. A reduction of 
fifty per cent in the ratio of life policies to others in nine years would not 
only be remarkable, but also alarming, were it not for the fact that the 
assessment companies issued more life policies in that time than have 
ever been issued by the o!d style companies. This shows that pure life 
insurance is not on the wane, but is growing in popularity, and that the 
business is gradually being taken up by the natural premium and assess- 
ment companies, The time is not far distant when the issue between the 
two classes of companies will no longer be a question of security and 
perpetuity. It is already admitted by the best insurance experts thata 
properly constructed assessment plan affords equally as good, if not 
better, security than the legal reserve plan. But the question will be 
which is the better kind of insurance, pure insurance for the benefit of 
the family, or insurance combined with investment for the benefit of the 
insured? The former appeals to the unselfish and higher nature of man, 
and prevails especially in nations of Teutonic origin. It is a characteristic 
of the governments of these people to have paternal solicitude for their 
subjects, who are generally equally anxious to make provision for their 
families. The latter, or investment insurance, usually partakes of a 
speculative character, and, therefore, stimulates selfishness. Nations of 
Latin origin prefer investment insurance, in the form of tontines, annuities 
and endowments, thus securing their own comfort, which to many is of 
greater importance than the comfort of those depending upon them. 
There has been, is now, and always will be, a demand for both forms of 
insurance, and when furnished by different classes of companies there 
ought to be no occasion for a clashing of interests. As the Teutonic 
principles referred to largely predominate in this country, it necessarily 
follows that pure life insurance has the larger field. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF THE BUSINESS, 


Mortality observations have been made under various conditions, from 
time to time, and they have indeed been very helpful to us asa guide, 
The law that ‘‘a person’s resistance to death decreases as his years In- 
crease, in such a manner that at the end of equally infinitely small inter- 
vals of time he loses equally infinitely small proportions of his remaining 
power to oppose destruction,” is operative under all conditions of = 
over the age of fourteen. But the effect the operation of this law wi 
have in a membership influerced by conditions which, to a certain degree, 
are within the control of man, demands your attention. — Life may be 
divided into two divisious of time ; in the one, death is likely to occur 
hy chance without previous disposition or deterioration ; and, in the other, 
by deterioration or an increased inability to withs and destruction. Many 
societies organized years ago made the grave mistake of adopting = 
which, while sufficient to pay the death losses during the chance mortality 
period of life, are wholly inadequate to cover the losses when a 
tion sets in, It becomes so marked at advanced ages as to be cneagg ~~ 
in its nature, and deaths are caused as by a stroke of lightning. +t!8 
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within the power of the membership of a company, not only to hasten the 
advent of the deterioration period, but to make it coextensive, through 
the exercise of selection against the company. This is the condition in 
which societies that failed to grade their rates properly, according to the 
at the time losses occur, instead of age at entry, or failed to accumu- 
jate a fund to decrease the risk, will find themselves. A half dozen or 
more societies, which could be named, by reason of having made such 
mistake, are already in this unfortunate condition. The effect of this 
ious blunder, of collecting from members who have reached the de- 
terioration period no more than they paid when merely subject to the law 
of chance mortality, is to increase the cost abnormally to those who are 
without previous disposition to death, and, consequently, they drop out 
and leave behind them those who have acquired such previous disposition. 
This is the danger that threatens all the large fraternal societies, and also 
a number of business organizations working under the same system. It 
would have been just as easy for those societies to have adopted rates 
that conform to the requirements of the laws of mortality, as to adopt 
those that do not. Four years ago, this convention erected a standard by 
which many existing companies and nearly all new companies have since 
been governed to a greater or less extent, That standard, while substan- 
tially correct as far as it went, has been broadened and improved at every 
subsequent convention, until now it almost challenges adverse criticism. 
“ Medio tutissimus ibis,” ‘*In a medium course you will go most safely” 
has been the policy of this convention. We may justly claim, notwith- 
standing the points of similarity to assessment companies in general, to 
represent a distinctive system of insurance. We have on the one hand 
jnvestment insurance, and on the other insurance without investment. 
The latter is subdivided as follows: First, post-mortem assesments with 
net rates graded according to age at entry; second, natural premium ; 
third, natural premium modified by partial anticipation of future increas- 
ing cost; fourth, level premium, The third subdivision of insurance 
without investment prevails in this convention, and we believe this form 
to be best adapted to the needs of the masses, and should, therefore, aim 
to perfect it. -While our progress in the right direction, from a scientific 
standpoint, is indeed marvelous, and is known to all honest observers, 
we must continue our investigation and research. The conditions that 
prevail under the different systems of life insurance are to some extent 
dissimilar, and their effect upon the mortality must, therefore, be con- 
stantly oberved and ascertained. The Institute of Actuaries of England, 
the Faculty of Actuaries of Edinburgh, Scotland, and the Collegium fur 
Lebensversicherungs, or the German Life Assurance Institute, all old and 
honored institutions, are continually engaged in making observations, 
which result in much good to the business of life insurance in general. 
The result of our combined experience, when properly combined, will 
constantly serve as compass and chart to direct usin our business course. 
The management of a company belonging to the convention that does not 
contribute the data of such company for this purpose, not only violates 
one of the conditions of its membership, but is also not faithful to the 
great trust committed to it. 

Let this convention go forward boldly in the interests of honesty, truth 
and science, pointing out errors, suggesting remedies for mistakes, 
stamping as dishonest practices that are known to be such, and it will 
continue in the future, even to a greater degree than in the past, to win 
the confidence, applause and admiration of statesmen, insurance officials 
and the insuring public. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING OUR SYSTEM OF INSURANCE, 


The system of insurance advocated by this convention might be styled 
progressive life insurance, First, because the rates usually advance with 
age in geometrical progression, thus avoiding a reserve or large accumu- 
lations, or there must exist an equivalent progression in the reduction of 
the risk. Second, because it is in advance of any other system of life in- 
surance, in that the insured are also the insurers, and hence, there exists 
no technical liability to endanger the life of the companies. The members 
form a compact whereby they insure one another under equitable arrange- 
ments, contribute what is necessary and no more. A company which 
issues contracts holding the membership responsible for losses, even 
though members anticipate their payments, is distinctively, regardless of 
its name, an assessment or natural premium company. What are known 
as level premium or legal reserve companies, collect from their policy- 
holders, in advance, a fixed sum, largely in excess of present needs, and 
then effect the insurance with the money as long as it lasts, or until the 
companies are rendered technically insolvent through the impairment of 
their reserves, which requires, on an average, a depreciation in the assets 
of only twelve per cent. The natural premium or assessment companies, 
on the other hand, collect much less money, and in lieu of the legal re- 
serve, hold their members responsible for the payment of losses. To 
avoid enforcing payment and to avoid carrying non-producers, companies 

ving properly constructed plans require their members to make ample 
cash deposits in advance, to guarantee the fulfillment of their respective 
contracts. Hence, we claim that by avoiding the legal reserve, we effect 
areduction in the cost of insurance of nearly fifty per cent ; that we are 
enabled to maintain a much larger surplus, which is the real security of 
acompany ; that there is no technical liability, and that there can be no 
impairment of resources without effecting a corresponding reduction in 
the insurance liability, thus rendering failure of a company properly man- 

,» and having correct rates, extremely improbable, if at all possible. 


THE EXPENSE ELEMENT, 


No life insurance company can carry on its business without expense, 
and between the two evils of too low or too high an expense charge, the 


former is undoubtedly the greater. Competition is sure to correct an ex- 
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cessive expense charge, but unfortunately it frequently superinduces 


_under-charge. Inadequate provision for expenses will doubtless bri 


about more failures on the part of benefit societies than can be attribut 
to any other cause, The criticisms that have been made against assess- 
ment companies by certain journals, published in the interest of rival 
systems, are neither just or honest. All well regulated assessment or 
natural premium companies limit the expense of management to $2, $3, 
$4 or $5 per $1000 insurance yearly. 

If then the losses paid in any one year, during the first years of a com- 
pany, should fall below the amount paid for expenses, it simply estab- 
lishes the fact that such company had a very low rate of mortality, and 
that it furnished the insurance at a low cost. In the early years of an in- 
surance organization, conducted on business principles, the expenses are 
necessarily very heavy and disproportionate to the losses paid. A cer- 
tain expenditure must be incurred before any business can be transacted, 
and a certain additional expenditure must be incurred to bring it up to 
paying proportions. In fact, companies should have what purely mutual 
companies have not had, namely, a guarantee fund, to take the burden of 
foundation expenses, to be, of course, repaid out of the future earnings. 
Mr. Walford, a high authority, in his Insurance Cyclopedia says, that a 
new company, which reserves from twenty per cent to thirty per cent of 
the usual level premium for expenses, should become self-sustaining in 
about seven years, during which time it is expected to draw from its 
capital or guarantee fund to make good the deficiency in its expense ac- 
count, The amount consumed by assessment companies for expenses 
would probably not exceed five per cent of the ordinary level premium, 
and with no capital or guarantee fund to draw or borrow from for founda- 
tion expenses. While the representative companies made ample provis- 
ion for expenses, there are many which have not. far as current 
reports show, nearly all companies now in existence have been able to 
defray current expenses with their current income, but that many have 
done so at the expense of future security and perpetuity is almost certain. 
A high pressure business has been done by many in order to bring the 
business on a paying basis as soon as possible. As a consequence, the 
members will be called on to pay an excessive mortality cost of about 
$1000 for each $100 saved in expenses. In other words, a judicious ex- 
penditure of $100 in protecting companies against fraud and imposition, 
would effect a saving of $1000 in the mortality account. It would not be 
difficult to name companies that are in that position, Indeed, one of the 
common complaints we hear from managers of assessment companies is, 
that their limit of income for expenses does not admit of the employment 
of a sufficient clerical force to dispatch business ‘properly, and that they 
have not been able to give proper attention to the selection of agents and 
physicians with regard to honesty and fitness. This to my mind isa serious 
matter, and the convention companies should exert their influence both 
in and out of the convention to correct this mistake. I do not advocate 
extravagance, but strongly favor the adoption of the motto, ‘‘ Afedio 
tutissimus ibis” in the matter of expense charge. This is the motto of the 
most successful companies, and it should prevail with all. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The programme presented by your executive committee contains a 
number of subjects of vital importance to us, and the proper considera- 
tion of the same will consume about all the time we have at our disposal. 
Questions 27 and 29 are of special importance, and I trust you will give 
them deliberate consideration. 

What is technically known as the ‘‘ force of mortality,” which is 
affected by lapses, selection for and against the company, should be con- 
stantly observed, and I hope the convention will take steps to stimulate 
a greater interest in this respect among its members. 

A proper and sufficient expense charge has been considered by previous 
conventions, but with the additional light experience has given us on the 
subject, we are enabled to make a recommendation which should be 
heeded by those organizing new companies and by legislators. Such 
recommendation should be to the effect that the present and prospective 
competition in life insurance renders it necessary for every mutual com- 
pany to start with a guarantee fund of at least $25,000 in order to enable 
it to transact its business properly, and protect its members against ex- 
cessive future cost resulting from improper selection. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest that during the session of the con- 
vention, our individual interest should be regarded as only second in im- 
portance to the interests we have in the general welfare of natural pre- 
mium or assessment insurance. While we are in convention assembled, 
we should devote our best talents and energies to promoting the good of 
the business in general. We, like the great army of Christians, although 
divided into different denominations, are working for one and the same 
end. Let every one of us feel that we are our ‘‘ brother’s keeper,” and 
we are sure to have a profitable and harmonious convention. 


The president having appointed a committee on credentials, and other 
routine business having been disposed of, the convention adjourned to 
meet again at two o’clock. 

When the association convened in the afternoon, Mr. Corthell resigned 
as temporary secretary, and A. S. Brownell was chosen in his stead. 

The committee on credentials reported the following delegates as regu- 
lar representatives to,the convention : 

List oF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


American Acident Indemnity Association of New York city, Chas. L. 
Tompkins. Citizens Mutual Life Association of New York, Gen. F. D. 
Sloat, Louis C, Whiton. -Covenant Mutual Benefit Association, Gales- 
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burg, Ill., E. F. Phelps, Dr. S. D. Pollock. Chicago Guaranty Fund 
Life Society of Chicago, George Sherwood. Equitable Accident Asso- 
ciation, Binghamton, N. Y., Jas. B. Arnold, David Murray. Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia, L. G. Fouse, W. S. Campbell. 
Home Benefit Association of New York, A. S. Brownell, Dr. W. G. 
Richards. Home Benefit Life Association of San Francisco, Cal., A. S. 
Brownell, L. G. Fouse. Hartford Life and Annuity, Frank W. Havens. 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, New York, E. B. Harper, Hen 
i Reinnund. Maine Benefit Association of Auburn, Me., M. F 
icker, N. W. Harris. Massachusetts Benefit Association, Boston, 
Mass., G. A. Litchfield, W. G. Corthell. National Life Association of 
Columbus, O., D. E. Stevens, National Life and Maturity Association 
of Washington, G. D. Eldridge. National Life Association of Hartford, 
D. S. Fletcher. New England Mutual Aid Society of Boston, Benj. F. 
Dyer. Northwestern Masonic Aid Association of Chicago, D. J. 
Avery, J. A. Stoddard. Mahoning Mutual Life and Accident Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, A. D. Ensign, J. R. Seagrave. Illinois Masons Ben- 
evolent Society, Princeton, IIl.,C. E. Hambleton. United States Mutual 
Accident Association of New York, Wm. B. Smith. Union Mutual 
Accident Association of Chicago, T. N. McCauley. Western Union 
Mutual Life and Accident Society of United States, Detroit, Mich., L, 
M. Thayer, W. H. Dunning. Womens Mutual Insurance and Accident 
Company of America, New York, Elizabeth B, Phelps, Cornelia 
Kamping. Ss 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS. 


E. W. Baxter, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. Bogar, Baltimore, Md.; F. M. 
Bradley, Washington, D. C.; F. C. Currier, Fitchburg, Mass.; J. A. 
Kamping, New York, N. Y.; S. A. Lowell, Auburn, Me. ; E. A. Lyman, 
Keene, N. H.; J. B. Mason, Bluomington, Ill.; D. R. Midyette, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Alex. McKnight, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. D. Morrison, Bal- 
timore, Md. ; Wm. D. Nelson, Baltimore, Md. ; J. OQ. A. Sand, Ba!timore, 
Md. ; W. Z. Thomson, Georgetown, K.y ; W. G. Thrall, Oswego, N. Y. ; 
Wm. L. Wellman, Boston, Mass. ; S. W. Wray, Philadelphia, Pa. ; S. A. 
Young, Baltimore, Md. 

Reports of vice-presidents being next in order, the following vice- 
presidents for various States reported either in person or by proxy: 

Mr. Brownell, in behalf of Thumas J. C. Fagg, for Missouri; A. D. 
Ensign for Ohio; Dr. T. H, Logan for West Virginia; D. J. Avery, in 
behalf of George Sherwood, for Illinois; B. F. Dyer for Massachusetts ; 
A. S. Brownell for New York; W.S. Campbell for Pennsylvania; F. 
W. Havens, in behalf of Stephen Ball, for Connecticut; George D. 
Eldridge, in behalf of Dr. P. S. Riddelle, for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Lyman, at the request of the convention, spoke of the condition of 
the assessment interest in New Hampshire. 

Col. E. F. Phelps, chairman of the executive committee, having been 
asked for his report, called on Mr, Eldridge, who had prepared the re- 
port, to read it to the convention. The report was as follows : 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

Surveying to-day the eleventh annual session of this convention from 
the vantage point of an added year’s experience, we can but acknowledge 
anew the influence that the discussions they have had and the action then 
taken have exerted. Occurring as that session did at a time when the 
most earnest men connected with the work of the new line life insurance 
companies were feeling as never before the weight of responsibility of 
their position ; at a time when with the passing away of the favorable 
influences that the early years of every fairly managed life organization is 
sure to present, many associations were being brought face to face with 
questions on whose correct solution and earnest, honest treatment their 
entire future depended ; ata time when the growing magnitude of the 
business was attracting both the honest attention and the hungry greed of 
the legislator, such a gathering could by no possibility be powerless. 
Scattered broadcast as the record was, through the medium of its printed 
report of 168 pages, containing many important tabulations and an un- 
‘usual amount of statistical information, it returns to us to-day proof of 
the forceful character of the proceedings of the boldest of utterance and 
freedom of discussion which characterized it, in the tact of many compa- 
nies that have sought earnestly to change defective plans, in the bolder 
manner in which the vital questions of the day have been met, and in the 
more marked disposition to bring the methods of companies into line 
with the uncompromising demands of the principles of mortality decre- 
ment. To those whose duty it has become to undertake such work, that 
session has proved both a guide and an encouragement. 

To the same boldness of utterance, the same marked purpose so to 
shape the work of the convention that its existence may be seen to mean 
something, and that ‘‘ something ” always of good, we are safe in ascrib- 
ing, in no small measure, the increased interest in our work, as indicated 
by the increased membership which the present session shows over pre- 
ceding ones. Pure men are not frightened at boldness, but at timidity ; 
are attracted, not by vascillating uncertainty, but by determined courage 
and unflinching purpose, conscious of its own powers and in harmony 
with the right. In these busy days earnest men have little time to give 
to what is mere show and pretense, with little or nothing of meaning for 
its foundation ; and by the same token they cannot afford to forego that 
which has an honest purpose intelligently directed. In this trueism, 
trite as it is, we have a sure guide to the making of this body such that 
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it may win the hearty support of the true men in our 
force the attention and respect of the indifferent and host 

With the eleventh session the matters of mortality, lapse : 
experience and data were first given that rank which their and policy 
merits, by devoting to their consideration separate sections of ho 
of this committee, especially prepared under expert supbtvision © report 
preparation of the order of business of the session hereto sinh In the 
marked ‘Exhibit A,” the same arrangement has been follow. ry me 
consideration which induced the new departure last year bevy Fea 
— a from the character of the work then done, 8 gathered 

n whatever other regard the eleventh convention i 

or fell short of the full possibilities within its grasp, poe dimen 
a marked place by virtue of its laying the foundation of the most wang 
ant work that this body has ever undertaken for life insurancethe ee” 
pilation of a national directory of medical examiners, That all felt a 
time when it was determined upon that it was a work of vast ma wits ie 
may be safely assumed ; and yet, it is far from impossible that soak bi “ 
of the courage with which it was undertaken was born ofa failure <x m4 
prehend just how vast were the difficulties to be overcome Br om 
obstacles to be removed. But if any of these stood in the backstecea 
they were like masked batteries to be quickly disclosed when the sien 
began. It was inevitable, from the nature of the work, that the foes 
methods for its prosecution could be developed only in the work itself, 
that the committee was compelled to feel its way from crude methods to 
more perfect ones. The results and difficulties, however, far from dimin 
ishing your committee’s conception, of the importance of the work at 
tended to its increase, and coupled therewith is a firm conviction of its 
entire practicability. Its final completion depends only upon the sy 
port, both moral and financial, given by this convention to those basin 
the work in charge. Attached thereto and marked * Exhibit B,” is . 
complete set of the blanks and circulars which have been employed for 
the collection of the information sought. An inspection of them will ex. 
plain in the main the purpose for which each was designed. Some mark 
the beginning of the work and others are the outgrowth of experience 
obtained in the prosecution. ‘Togetner they mark the development of 
method andthe gathering of a large amount of experience which are, in 
themselves, not the smallest acquisition of the year and constitute, in an 
important sense, an invested capital, which will vastly facilitate the fur- 
ther prosecution of the work and enable it to be carried forward with 
greater rapidity and certainty. 

In beginning practically the work placed at St. Louis in charge of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, selection was made, for many ob- 
vious reasons, of the State of Pennsyivania. It is at once a State within 
easy access of the headquarters of the bureau ; one in which a majority 
of the active companies of the country are working, and one that, as fully 
as any, will attest the practical usefulness of the undertaking. This had 
been compiled for the entire State; the sifting processes, various in char 
acter and many of them direct outgrowth of the experience acquired in 
the work itself, have been carried in a greater or less degree toward com- 
pletion, and are in such a state of progress as to render it possible that the 
entire matter should, in a brief time, be ready for the printer. Herewith 
we present, as a more tangible evidence of what has been done than mere 
description, the preface to the proposed volume (especially prepared by 
L. G. Fouse, under whose direct supervision the entire work has been 
done) and the printed lists for all the counties under the letter “A.” 
These are attached and marked “Exhibit C.” The suscient, forcible and 
original manner in which the preface deals with the matter of medical 
examinations, is, in itself, one of the most forcible commentaries on the 
importance of this work that could be made. 

In the preparation of these lists, both originally and in their criticism 
and revision, every available means has been called into use. Companies, 
both new and old-line, have been consulted, and we cheerfully bear wit- 
ness to the countenance which many of the most prominent among the lat- 
ter have given to the work and the interest that they have manifested in it. 
References, both professional and commercial, have been had ; a full rec- 
ord of each name that appears has been obtained, covering, not simply the 
physician, but as well the individual. Criticism has been invited, and 
finally the lists have been submitted to the individuals whose names ap- 
pear therein, in the feeling that the honorable, upright physician would 
be the last to suffer his name to appear in such a list with that of an in- 
competent, dishonest or disreputable associate. The latter supposition 
has been more than realized, and in this latter we have devised a method 
that has submitted each list to a crucial test that leaves every name pre- 
sented as that of a selected man, both professionally and personally, a 
man that can be trusted for skill, integrity and special appreciation of the 
importance of the duty that rests upon the medical examiner. We do 
not say that this list embraces all physicians who are worthy of these e- 
comiums, but we do say that any company which takes this list as its 
guide, may feel complete assurance that its interests will be in thoroughly 
competent hands; that it will secure honest, intelligent examinations, 
and that it may feel far greater certainty and security than is possible 
under any ordinary investigation that it bas in its power to make, wi 
the added advantage that the list is already prepared, thus preventing the 
necessity for that delay which often prevents the prompt opening of a new 
field, and which sometimes costs the conscientious company the services 
of a good agent, who fails to appreciate the fact that his interests are 
bound up in those of the company, so far as the beginning of work inthe 
right way is concerned, 

In the prosecution of this work, two facts, among many, have been 
brought into especial prominence; First, the small number of first-class 
physicians who have given to the matter of medical examination for life in- 
surance any particular attention ; second, that it requires only some substan" 
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‘tial evidence on the part of reputable companies that such particular at- 
tention would yield fruit, to arouse that interest which would compel such 
attention and speedily give to us the command of aclass of examiners 
whose services would be invaluable. It is true, that class of examiners 
of which we speak, ‘‘ cheap” men, in the sense that their services can be 
secured fora nominal fee, but the subject with which we are dealing is 
the one above all others in which the idea of mere cheapness is not for a 
moment to be tolerated, in which, emphatically, the best is always the 
cheapest. Already, in the interest aroused among physicians by the in- 
viries made in the prosecution of this work, it has proved a not insignifi- 
cant educater, the effect it has had in this regard being a satisfactory 
earnest of what would be accomplished by the systematic prosecut:on and 
ublication of the entire work. 

The future of this great work is now in the hands of this body. The 
first outlay required for its completion seems large, especially if its prep- 
aration is to be brought within a comparatively brief time, as it should be, 
if the best value possible is to be had. But the first outlay is large 
only in appearance, Let any manager of a company who appreciates the 
importance of correct medical selection, and who has had experience in 
the difficulties attended in its attainment, and especially one who has ex- 
amined his death record and learned, as he will learn, that the great 
burden of early deaths falls among those that were examined by physicians 
with whom the company had established but casual relations and had not 
really approved, but merely tolerated—let such a man ask himself what 
lump sum he would be willing to give for such a work, complete for those 
parts of the United States open to the prosecution of a legitimate life 
insurance business, and in the answer he will find a true measure of the 
comparative insignificance of any sum that would represent his fair share 
of the cost of completing this work. : 

Your committee, therefore, counsels and urges a generous appropria- 
tion for the prosecution of this work, to the end that it may be made 
available to the companies at the earliest date possible. Without such 
appropriation, under a policy of mere doling out, it will necessarily drag 
for years and a large share of. its possible value be lost. In whatever is 
done, however, care must be had to secure the means for the carrying on 
of the work in such amount and under such form as shall leave notaing 
open. to chance. 

Unless the members of this convention feel such an appreciation of 
the value of the work as will induce them to piace at the disposal of the 
persons into whose charge it shall be given the money necessary to carry 
through such portion of the work as shall be determined upon, it will, of 
course, be unwise to undertake a task of this magnitude. 

In closing this somewhat lengthy consideration of this matter, we 
desire to bear testimony to the care, patience, accuracy and fidelity with 
which the details of the work already cone have been carried out by 
William F. Barnard, the secretary of the committee, who, under the 
direction of L. G. Fouse, has had the matter in charge. 

In the preparation of the order of business the aim has been to present 
practical questions that are of general interest and, in a measure at least, 
vital in character. These questions are such as arise in the active prose- 
cution of business and cannot fail to command the attention of everyone 
who believes in assessment life insurance as an enduring svstem that, 
under business methods and conduct, is to hold a not insignificart place 
in the social economies of our American civilization. We cannot, even 
if we would, close our eyes to the fact that the rank which has been given 
this system before the law as a method of true insurance is not without 
its attendant responsibilities. Wherever a law has been enacted for its 
regulation, it has been upon the basis that this is a system of life insur- 
ance, not a branch of charity or mere benevolence. To the convention, 
more than to any other one force, has been due the increasing prominence 
which has been. accorded this view ; to this convention still is entruste i 
the task of bringing the routine and methods of the system into full 
accord therewith, It requires only bold faith founded on true knowledge 
to lead ; without this it is only possible to be weak followers. 

The events of the year have served ‘to bring into still greater promi- 
nence the demand on the part of the insuring public that full assurance 
shall be given them that the certificate or policy of every company shall 
mean that in the event of death its face value will be paid to the benefi- 
ciary, and we have the assurance that this body moved none too quickly 
in requiring, as a condition of membership, on the part of a company, 
ability to pay its certificates at their face value. State after State has 
fallen into line with the enactment of such a requirement as a condition 
precedent to the acquirement of the right to do business, and in so doing 
has but voiced the will of the people. In such a matter, this body could 
not be silent, if it would; and the position that it has taken can but 
prove an added factor in the advancement of assessment life insurance in 
the confidence of the insuring public and a new force, supplementing the 
many already existed, in hastening the time when no business organiza- 
tion can hope to compete successtully for business without first making 
ample provision for the full payment of every policy that it may issue. 

The returns of the business of assessment companies during 1886 will 
be presented in detail, by States, in the printed report. In the meantime, 
we here present the following synopsis of totals under the various head- 
ings given in previous years : : 


Number of existing SINE Weta tans sesene ce sepereeeespsopede ° 462 
New members admitted in 1886..............scececseseceeeeeseeee 393 613 
Number of members at close Of 1886......0-.4....seeeeeceeeeceees 2,027,031 
Insurance in force at close Of 1886.........+--+sssseeecesseceseees $4,473,768,742 
Assessments collected du:ing the year..............0000.eeeeeeeees 34-136,288 
Total receipts during the year sig. ..o.60. wise iecciccsedcvccdedes ve 41,6787123 
Death claims paid during the year......... abe caubteee sa’ leat 30,722,659 


Expenses of conducting the business.........0.s.ss++. le 6,893,792 
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Assessments at close of year... ........ccccesccccoscccccsccccccces $13,313,991 
Losses paid since organization +» 181,660,120 
Deaths Gurliig th YOOr .......scccocccccscccsvesocccecccs . ee 15,849 





These figures bear flattering testimony to the extent to which the com- 
panies that are above represented hold the confidence of the public, and 
also to the amount of practical good that they have accomplished. The 
distribution among the beneficiaries of the deceased members of nearly 
$31,000,000 within the past twelve months, may well cause friends and 
opponents of the system alike to pause in serious thought, the one as to 
the magnitude of the trust that is in the hands of these institutions, the 
other in serious contemplation of the magnitude of that revolt against 
old line methods and old line costliness which, in spite of misrepresenta- 
tions and traducings, has never checked its growth, but is year by year 
becoming more firmly founded in the confidence of the people, and is year 
by year more surely becoming the hope of their loved ones and the provi- 
sion of their dependents. E. F. PHI.ps. 

E. B. HARPER. 
G. A. LITCHFIELD. 
A. E. STEVENs. 
: Grorce D. ELDRIDGE. 

On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the committee for the able 
and instructive report. . 

Mr. Campbell of Pailadelphia, chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion, submitted a lengthy and valuable report. 

The chairman appointed the following committee on the next annual 
convention: Messrs. Seagrave of Ohio, Dyer of Massachusetts, Avery 
of Illinois, Campbell of West Virginia, Taylor of New York. 

An animated discussion occurred on the subject, ‘‘ What application 
shall be made of the reserve fund of assessment associations, so that said 
fund may always be held as a surplus of the company instead of a liabil- 
ity.” This discussion occupied the attention of the convention for the 
remainder of the day, and was participated in by Messrs. Litchfield, 
Campbell, Fletcher, Harper, Logan, Stevens, Stoddard, Acker Kamping, 
Taylor and others. While one or two members were disposed to look at 
reserve or emergency funds in assessment organizations as a reserve 
liability, the general opinion of members was in favor of treating it as 
a surplus (such, for instance, as the tontine surplus maintained by 
some old line companies). It was argued, for instance, by Mr. Harper, 
that the ‘*‘ emergency fund ” was the proper name to be applied to the re- 
serve fund of associations, and any fund maintained as an emergency 
fund is a surplus, and not a liability. Reserves maintained to meet 
endowment contracts should be considered as a liability, but as regards 
ordinary life contracts on the assessment plan, funds maintained for 
such purpose and held as an emergency reserve should only be consid- 
ered as surplus. The assets of an assessment association, after main- 


-tained claims have been provided for, should properly be regarded as 


surplus. The discussion was animated, and elicited a general expres- 
sion of views from members. 

Mr. Harper having announced that Mr, Whiting, acting for the 
Maine Insurance Department, would attend the convention in behalf of 
the committee on uniform blanks of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Superintendents and Commissioners, Mr. Taylor moved that a 
committee of five be appointed by the president to confer with the 
National Association’s committee for the purpose of formulating a suitable 
blank, so that the various insurance departments may obtain uniform 
statements from the assessment associations. The motion was carried 
and the following committee was appointed : Henry J. Reinmund, G. A. 
Litchfield, D. J. Avery, J. J. Acker, W. S. Campbell, David Murray and 
T. N. McCauley. 





The Penn Mutual Life’s New Policy. 


Tue Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of this city has issued a new 
and advantageous form of contract under the appropriate title of ** Trust 
Certificates.” These policies can be had upon either the whole life or 
endowment plan—the premiums becoming due at the usual periods. The 
difference between the new and old plan is that in the latter the beneficiary 
is paid the face of the policv in a lump, while in the former the amount 
called for is paid in the shape of an annuity, or in other words in stated 
sums for a term of years. For example, on a ‘‘ twenty-year ordinary 
trust certificate” for $10,000, issued at age thirty-five, the annual 
premium is $189.50. At the death of the insured his heirs will receive 
$500 per annum for twenty years. There is quite a difference in the 
amount of the annual premium called for in the ordinary life policy and 
the ‘‘trust ceriificate”—that of the former being $268, and of thelatter 
$189.50—while they both participate alike in the distribution of surplus 
by dividends. To aman with a family, an aged parent, or an invalid 
brother or sister dependent upon him for support, and whose only income 
is his salary, the ** trust certificates” furnish an exceptionally handy and 
safe investment, He can rest assured that in the event of his death the 
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beneficiaries will receive a regular annual income, and consequently will 
not, as is sometimes the case under the ordinary life plan, lose the whole 
amount through a dishonest trustee or an unfortunate investment. By 
securing an endowment policy upon this plan, a man can be sure of a 
yearly income during his old age.— United States Review, Philadelphia. 





The Agent All Important in Life Insurance.* 

IT is now twenty-three years since I became interested in the work of life 
underwriting. During the first five years of this period, I believe that 
there were more ignorant and unscrupulous agents than honest ones. It 
too often happened that the solicitor who told the truth had, in the strife 
for business, no standing with the one who could tell a plausible lie and 
stick to it. It was the period of inflation, and the boom extended to life in- 
surance. Many new companies were formed. Men who could place large 
volumes of insurance were eagerly sought, Rarely if ever was the inquiry 
made as to methods used. The end was held to justifythe means. By and 
by the bubble was pricked. The day of reckoning came. Nearly all the 
recently established offices were closed by decrees of the courts. The 
doctrine of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest” was exemplified. Then began 
the work, which is still kept up, of weeding out undesirable elements 
from the field. An honest effort was made on the part of many officers 
and managers to have agents better taught. There has also been a pur- 
pose manifested to dignify the work and give it more the character of a 
profession. Doubtless some of the older gentlemen present can testify 
in respect to the changes in the methods of work and in the character of 
the workers, which have taken place since 1867. One of the highest 
proofs of the advances which have been made, is the existence of the 
association which meets here this evening. Could conflicting interests 
have been so harmonized twenty or even fifteen years ago, as to render an 
organization similar to this possible? © At either of these dates the sug- 
gestion would have been derided as Utopian. 

All classes of commercial undertakings which depend largely for their 
existence upon public patronage have their middlemen. No large house 
could possibly exist without them, To discharge them and to depend 
upon the visits of customers would be suicidal. The grass would grow 
in front of the doors of the warehouse of such a merchant, and his goods 
would remain on his hands until disposed of by his assignee. In the life 
insurance system the agents are the middlemen. They are the channels 
of communication between the company and its patrons, They negotiate 
and renew the policy contracts, which furnish the funds upon which the 
office depends. It too often happens that, while they are the most useful, 
they are the most ill-treated and worst-abused men in the establishment. 
As the president of a prominent company said to me, ‘‘ The agent is 
essential to the business, and hence must be tolerated.” He was evi- 
dently regarded by this chief executive as a necessary evil—a radically 
incorrigible and troublesome fellow, whose requests should be denied 
whenever possible, and upon whom careful watch should be kept, and 
over whom a close rein should be drawn. 

The life insurance agents of to-day, taken as a whole, are a most re- 
markable body of men. A high standard is maintained by the constant 
winnowing out of incompetent workers. To command success in the 
field they have chosen, requires qualities of mind and heart which would 
win in almost any strife. They must be industrious, painstaking, persist- 
ent, intelligent and plucky, and at the same time have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with human nature and a good knowledge of the theory and 
practice of life underwriting. They must know how to wait, when to 
speak, what to say, and how to say it. They must be gentlemen, both in 
dress and address, and in their regard for the rights of others, They must 
be able to approach men, to convince them and to induce them to act 
promptly. While they are essentially peacemakers, they must be able, if 
need be, to do battle for the furtherance of the work. They must never 
acknowledge defeat, but, if cast down, should rise and come to the 
front again, more ardent, if possible, for the next round in the 
contest. 

The office which would succeed in the future must comprehend both 
the agency work and agency needs. The first thing which it should recog- 
nize is that the flow of the business is from the out, in, and not from the 
in, out. When an office has accumulated assets and has upon its books a 
volume of insurance which yields a large premium income, it should not 





* A paper read by Henry W. Smith, actuary of the American Life Insurance Compan 
of Philadelphia, before the Boston Life Underwriters Association October 4, sated 
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rm the men to whom it is indebted for its Prosperity. A curse and a 
ight will sooner or later rest upon it if it breaks contracts with its fie] 
workers, or by compulsory measures forces them to accept unfai - 
ditions or settlements, 7 om. 

The chief executive officer of a company should be a man of 
hensive ability. He should have grown up with the work, and 
become familiar with its capabilities and limitations. He should p 
able.to select the right man for the right place. He ought to pay am 
attention to the agency work, If he does, he will soon discover that si 
competent financial agents can be secured more readily than one good 
insurance manager. 

Next to the president, the most important man is the superintendent of 
agencies. It is his immediate province to employ agents and keep them 
at work. Concerning the value of his services the directors often have 
but little conception. He is either the most useful or the most useless 
officer in the company. To command success, he must te a thoroughly 
practical underwriter, He should be able to make friends of the agents 
whom he gathers around him and encourage them to come to him for 
sympathy, information and advice. He should bea large-hearted, long- 
headed man, energetic and tactful, who has a thorough knowledge, not 
only of his own ccmpany, but of the affairs of competing offices. He 
must encourage agents in well doing, must lift them up when fallen 
strengthen them when down-hearted, and sustain them by warm out 
cheery words when baffied and beaten by untoward circumstances, He 
must eliminate the drones and do-nothings. He must have that thorough 
knowledge of men and the motives by which they are actuated, which will 
enable him to know whom to keep, whom to discharge, and how to dis- 
charge them without incurring enmity. He must at the same time secure 
a volume of new business which will enable the office to make substantial 
gains from year to year. While doing this he must see that the company 
is properly protected, especially in the way of selecting risks and in mak- 
ing financial settlements. To succeed he must be, not only a leader of 
men, but a master of diplomacy. 

It may be laid down as a rule to which there is hardly an exception, 
that that office best succeeds which gives a just recognition to the agent 
and the services which he renders. In such societies he is treated with 
the consideration which is due to a man of character and ability. His 
suggestions are carefully considered and, if found valuable, are adopted, 
The peculiarities of his position and surroundings are recognized, and as 
far as possible the moral and financial influence of the office is brought to 
his aid whenever needed. At all times there should be a close sympathy 
between the agents and the officers. The agent will then be content to 
do his duty faithfully, and to guard as well as to advance the company’s 
interests. Knowing that his efforts will be appreciated, he will endeavor 
to do his best every day. He can work earnestly and heartily. On the 
other hand, if it is assumed that he is a dishonest man and is trying to 
cheat the company, he will soon lose heart; his work will lag, and un- 
pleasant and disagreeable complications will arise. If the managers of 
the agency department are acquainted with field work, they can better 
understand the needs of the solicitor, and when practicable can comply 
with them ; and, when not, they may perhaps be able to suggest other 
and perhaps better methods, Except upon absolutely essential matters, 
rigid rules should be avoided, as no code is comprehensive enough to 
meet every emergency. 

As we have said, an agent needs encouragement. If he comes in after 
a hard week's toil and is met with a frown and a sneer, he loses heart and 
is not in a fit condition to return to the field. If, on the other hand, he 
is greeted with a hearty and sympathetic salute, he feels that after a day's rest 
he can go out again and take a hand in the strife with a strong assurance 
that he will win even against an adverse tide. 

The agency work is worthy of the highest effort of the best men who 
can be secured. They should not be forced to associate or compete with 
men whose ability is only exceeded by their unscrupulousness. The 
agents who are sent out to represent an office, generally foreshadow the 
character of the management of such office. ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock 
together.” The conscienceless president seeks out knavish tools, In 
the office which they represent, questions of uprightness in deed or word 
are relegated to the domain of sentiment, and are not under any circum- 
stances permitted to stand in the way of business enterprise. 

In this connection I might speak of the ‘‘ boomer,” a man who is the 
bane of the honest underwriter. This special agent has authority to visit 


compre. 
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the largest towns and cities, and to interview and, if possible, insure the 
leading men. In every locality outside of Massachusetts which he visits, 
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he offers to return a large portion of the first and subsequent year’s pre- 


miums. This method of doing work demoralizes the local agent. It not 
only takes from him some of the best candidates for insurance, but it also 
compels him to give away a large share of his commissions, The men 
whom he approaches may be willing enough to insure, but they demand 
as good terms as their neighbor received from the special agent of the 
company. 

It is incumbent upon the local agent to maintain the reputation of the 
company within his own district. Not only when he insures a man, but 
also when he renews his policy, he must tell his patron the exact truth. 
In order to secure the confidence of his neighbors, he must deal fairly 
with them. The life insurance ‘‘ boomer” is the Ishmaelite of the busi- 
ness. His hand is at the throat of every honest worker. To accomplish 
his purpose, he does not hesitate to prevaricate. When the policyholder 
finds that he has been deceived, he looks in vain for the ‘‘ boomer.” The 
company, if approached, refers to the written contract and disclaims all 
further responsibility. 

The direct outcome of this kind of work is a profound dissatisfaction 
on the part of the insured. The company becomes unpopular ; and the 
agent, after years of honest work, loses both business and prestige. The 
self-protective action of the Massachusetts Life Underwriters in this 
matter cannot be too highly commended. Were I before the underwriters 
of any other section, I would say something in regard to rebates ; but the 
life insurance officers, agents and public officials of the old Bay State have 
shown, by the action which they induced the recent legislature to take, 
that they fully comprehended the magnitude of the evil: 

Every agent or general agent who holds a contract which provides for 
commissions upon the second and subsequent years’ premiums should 
have some assurance of fair dealings on the part of the company in the 
event of death or withdrawal. It often happens that this renewal interest 
and the assurances which the agent carries on his life is the only estate 
which he can leave his wife and little ones. If he has wrought faithfully 
and given the best years of his life in advancing the company’s interest, 
he should be protected against a deprival of his commissions at the 
whim of the officen New men may accede to power, and, in the 
inauguration of a new policy, may attempt to cut off outgoes in every 
possible direction. Hence itis that his rights should be so definitely 
guarded in his contract as to render discussion, not to say litigation, 
in regard to them needless, Yet, the company should be protected 
against the wiles of that class of solicitors who make frequent changes 
in offices, and who always endeavor to carry their business with them. 
Hence, as a practical measure I do not think, in the event of the retire- 
ment of the agent, that a definite settlement should be guaranteed except 
on policies five years old and over. On policies one, two, three or four 
years old commissions, less a collection fee, should be paid as they ac- 
crue. When the policies issued during any given year reach the age of 
five ygars, a final adjustment should be made upon them. The agent is 
thus not only amply protected, but he has a direct mctive to aid, if need 
be, in the renewal of policies. Of course, if he becomes disloyal or 
antagonizes the office, his interest should be an absolute forfeit. 

How to educate a life insurance agent is a question which is worthy of 
grave consideration. In some of the European universities a chair is 
assigned to insurance, Its theory and practice are carefully taught. It 
should be so here. It is a complaint as old as the system of underwrit- 
ing that misrepresentations are made by agents. They may be made 
unintentionally on their part; they may be the result of ignorance. 
Nevertheless they are misleading. The president of a prominent com- 
pany told me that the clergymen whom he employed as solicitors had, 
by their misstatements, made him more trouble than the balance of the 
agency force. This was rather hard on the cloth. No one will believe 
that these clerical gentlemen intended to lie. We all understand that 
they did not know what they were talking about. Intelligent upon other 
Matters, they were not only grossly ignorant in respect to insurance, but 
Were often too self-opinionated to be taught. It is a peculiarity of the 
business of life underwriting that those who have been connected with 
the work for a short time only, honestly think that they have grasped the 
entire subject, while men who have given it twenty years’ careful study 
and consideration find that there is yet much to learn. 

In every office and in every large general agency, there should be some 
Means of teaching the new agents, and of suggesting new thoughts and 
methods to the old. As the years go on, the work is assuming more the 
character and dignity of a profession. You would not employ a lawyer, 
a physician, an engineer, or an architect, unless he had spent years in 
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study and work under the direction of competent instructors. Why, then, 
should it be thought that, after a single week’s teaching, the life insurance 
agent is qualified for his work? It would be a grand thing for American 
life underwriting if a careful examination in respect to its theory and 
practice was a pre-requisite to the securing of an agency appointment. 
In times past, able but incompetent men have gone into the field and ob- 
tained a large volume of business; but by their repeated misstatements 
they have, like the giant in the fable, “sown dragons’ teeth,” which have 
sprung up as a body of armed opponents. 

The character and associations of an agent have much to do with the 
value of the insurances which he secures. His measure in these regards 
is the gauge of the men whom he can approach. The better the man, the 
better the quality of his risks. The history of every large agency furnishes 
abundant illustrations of thisstatement. There will be exceptions to this 
rule in every agent’s work, but it is uniform enough to justify the demand 
on the part of the friends of sound life underwriting, that only men of the 
highest personal qualities should be placed in the field. An agent who 
affiliates with the best professional and business men in his territory can 
reach down to a lower level and do good work ; but the solicitor whose 
associations are with an inferior social and commercial grade, will find it 
difficult to reach up to the higher, 

It should be the constant endeavor of the intelligent life underwriters 
to dignify their occupation. They represent the only system by which a 
man can be sure of leaving a competency to his family. In bridging over 
the contingencies which environ every household, the life insurance agent 
does a work the value of which can hardly be over-estimated. We talk 
complacently in respect to the millions which have been paid to widows 
and orphans, yet we do not often give due weight to the fact that the tidal 
wave of no other system of benevolence has ever reached so high or ac- 
complished so much. Following closely in the track of the one who goes 
out to enforce upon men the great issues of their spiritual life, is the earn- 
est solicitor, who persistently, with a truthful statement of facts, induces 
men to guard the homes which they have established, and the weak and 
tender ones who are garnered therein. The thought of the widespread 
usefulness which may grow out of a single hour, gives to the true agent 
some conception of the grandeur and dignity of his profession. It is this 
which makes the work so winning as to hold men, as it were, for the love 
of it. 

In meeting monthly and in breaking bread over a common table, the 
members of this association have promoted fraternal feeling and removed 
personal asperities. You have come to know each other better, and this 
knowledge has engendered a hearty respect. You have done more; you 
have combined for the purpose of advancing a common interest. You 
have dignified your work and compelled the best commercial elements 
in your city to respect it. The life underwriters of other cities are fol- 
lowing your example, and I trust may be as successiul as you have been. 

And in conclusion I do not know that'I can pay a higher compliment 
to the Boston Life Underwriters Association than to remark that for 
more than 100 years the old Bay State, wherein I was born, has always 
been a leader in the correction of abuses, and that in the work you have 
done and are still doing, you have worthily sustained its reputation in 
that regard. 





Why They Resigned. 


Ir was stated the other day that two members of the Tariff Association 
had resigned. J. M. Whiton, one of the retiring members, on being 
asked yesterday his reasons for his action, replied : ‘‘I have been a mem- 
ber of the Tariff Association ever since its organization, and have always 
observed its rules and regulations. Every day I see policies written by 
other members of the Association at less than tariff rates, and higher 
commissions paid than are allowed under the rules. I found that I was 
compelled to do one of two things—either continue to live up to the rules 
and see business go off my books or resign. In order to do justice to the 
companies I[ represent, I concluded to resign. But I do not propose to 
go to cutting and slashing rates. I shall even now live up to the rules 
and regulations of the board so far as they are observed by the members of 
the Association, and no farther. I am also ready to pay my proportion of 
the expenses of the board, and so stated in my letter of resignation.” 
Mr. Whiton expressed a firm belief that the Association ought to be sus- 
tained, and that underwriters in the city of New York owe much to it, 
especially to the survey commiitee. Its usefulness, if properly sustained, 
nobody can deny, and he greatly regretted that, even for seli-defense, he 
felt it his duty to resign. 

Pell, Wallack & Co., the other retiring member, gave expression 
through Mr. Dwight, to views similar to those of Mr. Whiton, just given. 
‘**I strongly believe,” said Mr. Dwight, ‘‘in the Tariff Association, its 
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‘ purposes and its capacity for usefulness, and we only resigned to protect 
the business of the companies we represent. I sincerely hope the asso- 
ciation will be reorganized into such shape that we can again become 
members. We have belonged from its organization, and I assert that we 
have an absolutely clear record, and at the moment the Association con- 
tains a fair number of members who will support it as they agree to we 
will go back. In the meantime, we do not propose to go into the rate 
cutting business ; but of course we are no longer bound. [If all the mem- 
bers would only keep their word, the present membership is large enough 
to make the Association efficient, and under these circumstances I believe 
a large majority of the companies that are now outside would come in.” 

The feeling on the street seems to be that the prospects of the Tariff 
Association are by no means as cheerless as many underwriters are in- 
clined to consider them. The organization of the complaints and griev- 
ance committee, to which may be referred cases that are supposed to 
need disciplinary treatment, is very generally commended, and the hope 
is expressed that hereafter fewer grievances within the board will find 
their way into public print. Unlike other combinations, fire underwrit- 
ers, as THE SPECTATOR of yesterday aptly says, are continually rushing 
into print to ventilate their grievances and to denounce their neighbors 
whom they suspect of irregular practices. The effect of this is to increase 
the demoralization, and to discredit the business of fire underwriting in 
the estimation of the public.— Commercial Bulletin, 





The Defanct Lincoln Fire Insurance Company. 


THE collapse of the Lincoln Insurance Company continues to be discussed 
with a good deal of interest. The company was organized about eleven 
months ago by Lincoln parties. The principal stockholders were Lincoln 
capitalists. The management of the company’s affairs seems to have been 
very bad from the beginning, and it has been swamped by underground 
insurance and extra hazards which any good insurance man ought to 
have had judgment enough to avoid. If the company had confined itself 
to legitimate business, it would have made a handsome profit. The 
amount of premiums taken in this State amounted to $37,000, and the 
losses during the same time were only $11,000, while the expenses were a 
trifle over In the same time the underground risks taken outside 
the State amounted $65,000, and the losses were nearly three times that 
amount. This will swamp the entire receipts and capital stock of the 
company, and will then leave at least fifty per cent of the losses of the 
company unpaid. The Nebraska business will be reinsured.—Omaha Bee. 





The Montreal Fires. 


WE think that the fires which have occurred recently in this city must 
have brought to many of our citizens lessons and experience which can- 
not soon be forgotten. 

To the employees of the various establishments who have been thrown 
out of regular and comparatively lucrative employment, by reason of the 
destruction of the places of business with which they were connected, 
much distress must have been occasioned, as, when we take into consid- 
eration the magnitude of these establishments, the money paid to skilled 
operatives and employees must have been no small sums ; and the non- 
employment, or the irregular employment at ruder labor must have had a 
serious effect upon their financial ability to pay debts, to make home 
improvements, or to purchase such commodities as those to which their 
families were accustomed. Unless they obtain their usual employment 
before the winter sets in, which many of them cannot do in. Montreal, 
actual want may stare in the face those who are willing to earn and cap- 
able of earning such money as would keep themselves and their families 
in comparative affluence. The losses and embarrassments in this direc- 
tion do not stop at the employee, but extend through the retail shop- 
keeper with whom he has dealt to the wholesale merchant; because the 
loss of custom through the employee’s inability to purchase, or of money 
through his inability to pay, in turn affects the ability to purchase or to 
pay of the retail storekeeper to the detriment of the wholesale dealer. 

When we look at the tax-paying portion of the community, and con- 
sider how much the assessable property of the city has been reduced by 
the fires of the last three months, we face a subject which is of serious 
import to those who may seem indifferent because they have suffered no 
direct loss of life or property ; yet, for all that, they must either pay in- 
creased taxes or must put up with decreased accommodations in the shape 
of pavements, roadways, light or police protection, any or all of which 
may be the cause of grave consequences to them in robberies or casualties, 

One.of the fires which occurred this summer caused, or rather gave 
occasion for, an increase in the price of sugar, which must have affected 
nearly every purchaser of sugar in the Dominion, the increase in the price 
being a direct * fire tax,” which should teach each one of us that the 
question of fire protection is a matter which affects every member of the 
community at large. In several parts of our city may be seen practical 
evidences of the adage that “‘tnere is nothing like leather” to burn. The 
loss of capital by these burnings is of such serious extent as to clip the 
wings of many a projected improvement and to sadden the hearts of many 
whose daily lives were full of comfort and contentment. The projected 
removal of some of the manufactories and the final stoppage of others, 
means to the city a permanent loss of income and to the citizens a perma- 
nent increase of taxation, as well as a permanent decrease in the value of 
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real estate. As the leaders in a system of migration, the re : 
factories are likely to cause extensive losses to the city, the indirect loon 
from which will greatly overshadow the direct ones. ph 
We think the whole subject is one of such serious nature as to b 
worthy the consideration of our citizens. Montreal is not alone in sufi : 
ing from government by departments which are jealous of each cubes, 
which thwart each other, and which appear to exist for the pur anal 
making each other inefficient and useless ; to that not only are at 
ditures of each without adequate benefit to the citizens, but, for want of 
completeness in the general system, whatever good might result is i 
dered nugatory.— Canadian Fournal of Commerce. “ 





MERE MENTION. 





—tThe Liberty of New York has entered Maryland. 

—Incendiary fires are reported from Aurora and Paxton, III. 

—Joseph F. Crilly, an insurance broker of Philadelphia, died October 2. 

—The Union Insurance Company of Buffalo has entered Michigan and 
Ohio. 

—Waseca and Pipestone, Minn., contemplate the construction of 
water-works. 

—Fifty-five of the 140 lives lost in the Exeter Theatre fire were insured 
in the Prudential of London. 

—G. S. Shaw of St. Johnsbury, Vt.,a special adjuster of the Conti- 
nental Fire, killed himself last week. 

—At Detroit, Mich., October 4, the treacherous electric light wires 
claimed their fifth victim in two years. 

—On October 4, the Bloomington (IIl.) roller mill was totally destroyed 
by fire. Loss about $80,000 ; fully insured. 

—The National Reserve Life Association of Sioux Falls, Ia., not hav- 
ing any ‘‘ reserve” on hand, has suspended. 

—The finance committee of the Georgia House will report the general 
insurance bill without the anti-compact clause. 

—Montrose, Col., has accepted the proposition of Charles E. McCon 
nell of the Uncomphagre Valley for a water supply. 

’ —It is reported that Pittsburgh (Pa.) underwriters wiil soon apply fora 
charter for a salvage corps to be organized in that city. 

—The Agricultural Fire of Watertown, N. Y.. has sold the building at 
West Madison and Laflin streets, Chicago, for $38,000. 

—John J. Knox, president of the Bank of the Republic, has become a 
director of the United States Life Insurance Company. 

—The Governor of Georgia has signed the bill for the relief of the 
Home Provident Safety Fund Association of New York. 

—David Lawrie, the newly appointed general manager of the Fire In- 
surance Association of London, has come over on business. 

—Louis Sorocco, an Italian, was instantly killed on Monday by the 
explosion of a soda water tank in a Pittsburgh manufactory. 

—D. D. Wilson’s barns at Seaforth, Ont., were burned by incendiaries 
last week, with five valuable horses and twenty imported sheep. 

—Duncan McDougall, vice-president of the Commerce Fire Insurance 
Company of New York, died recently at the age of seventy-four. 

—The water committee of Montreal will report to the council in favor 
of spending $60,000 for extending the high-pressure water mains. 

—Swampscott, Mass., has voted to renew its contract with the Marble- 
head Water Company to supply the town with water for ten years. 

—tThe stockholders of the Kingston (Ont.) Water-works Company have 
authorized the transfer of their property to the city on payment of $120,000. 

—September fires in Brooklyn were thirty-nine in number. The prop- 
erty loss was $23,470. Four of these fires were caused by lamp explosions. 

—The Canadian propeller California, from Montreal for Chicago, sank 
during a ‘storm on Like Michigan on October 4. Nine or more lives 
were lost. 

—Burglars entered a tenement house on Canal street, Chicago, early on 
Tuesday morning last week, and, after chloroforming and binding the 
tenants of the lower floor and robbing them of about $150 in money, fired 
the building and fled. By dint of hard work on the part of the inmates of 
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the house, the flames were extinguished without loss of life. The robbers 
had saturated the floor with kerosene. 

—We have received bound copies of the report of the committee on fire 
patrol to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, for the year ending 
April 30, 1887. 

_-The Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Association of Clinton, 
Minn., has been organized, with L, B. Wadleigh, president, and George 
M., Curtis, vice-president. 

—This year has been remarkable for the number of accidents to tourists 
in the Swiss Alps. Within one month eighteen persons lost their lives 
and four others were injured. 

—The quarterly report of the United States Life shows a gain of about 
thirty-three per cent in new business for the elapsed nine months of 1887 
over that of the same period last year. 

—Agent to traveler—‘‘ Have you a policy in case of accident?” Trav- 
eler—" Yes, sir. My policy would be to go halves with a smart lawyer 
and sue the compay for $50,000.” — Zid Bits. 

—During the month of September, the Indianapolis Fire Department 
answered thirty-four alarms of fire, making 288 for the elapsed nine 
months of 1887, against 292 for the whole of last year. 

—The Metropolitan Buard of Fire Insurance Brokers has leased the 
ground floor of No. 34 Liberty street for board rooms, It is expected 
that they will be ready for occupancy within a fortnight. 

—The insurance editor of The Commercial Bulletin should overhaul 
his proofreader and adopt some method whereby extracts from insurance 
journals may not be distorted and their meaning reversed. 

—The County Mutual Horse Insurance Company has been organized 
by horseowners of Cape May, N. J. The officers are: John W. Young, 
president ; L. M. Rice, secretary, and Dr. E. Way, treasurer. 

—Milwaukee, Wis., consumed last week 138,690,700 gallons of water. 
The average daily consumption was 19,812,957 gallons, an increase of 
964,053 gallons over that of the corresponding week last year. 

—The deaths in the city of Philadelphia during the fortnight ending 
October 1, numbered 718. Of these, 133 were due to inflammation of the 
brain, lungs, etc , and ninety-one to consumption of the lungs. 


—Among the many good pictures in the American edition of The II]lus- 
trated London News of October 8 is one, ‘‘ Our Coxswain,” which is well 
worth looking at. This paper has evidently come here to stay. 


—Louisville’s water supply is deficient ; fires are frequent and a fifty 
per cent increase in insurance rates is talked of. The fire department is 
good, but can’t be expected to work without water.— Zhe Standard. 


—The funeral services of the late William B. Cornell were held in 
Chicago on Tuesday of last week, and were attended by a large number 
of underwriters. The remains were taken to Minneapolis for burial. 


—The construction of water-works has been decided upon at Napanee, 
Can.; Galt, Oat.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Franklin, Neb.; Lanark, III.; 
Siromsburg, Neb.; Coshocton, O.; Petersburg, IIl.; Bessemer, Ala.; 
David City, Neb. 

—The new firm formed at Pittsburgh by C. L. Straub and Walter Mor- 
tis, late secretary of the Citizen, will be known as Straub & Morris, and 
will act as direct agents of the American, Firemans Fund, Peoples and 
Louisville Underwriters. 

—An English coroner’s jury has brought in a verdict of murder against 
Sarah Parker of West Bromich, charged with killing her husband by firing 
the bed on which he was sleeping. She had insured his life for $180 
without his knowledge. 

—The magistrates at Aberdeen, Scotland, have refused to renew the 
license of Her Majesty’s Theatre in that city, a report having been made 
tothem that considerable alterations to the building were needed to im- 
prove the means of egress. 

—The regular monthly meeting of the Life Insurance Association of 
New York will be held at the Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday, October 18. 
It will be followed by a dinner, for which tickets may be had from George 
W. English, 271 Broadway. 

—The water supply system of Hartford, Conn., includes five reservoirs, 
with a combined capacity of 13,000,000 gallons, which are located on the 
Mountain, about six miles from the city. There are also pumping works 
on the Connecticut river, which may be used in case of a severe drought, 
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but are seldom needed. The pressure at the hydrants varies in different 
parts of the city from sixty to eighty pounds. The daily consumption of 
water averages 5,000,000 to 6,000,C00 gallons. 

—The Medical Aid and Co-operative Company of New York city has 
been incorporated under the general insurance law. It proposes to fur- 
nish for a stipulated sum, payable by the week, month, quarter or year, 
medical aid in case of sickness. 

—The annual meeting of the Insurance Journalists Association will be 
held at the Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia, on Thursday, October 27. The 
subject for discussion will b:: ‘‘ What are the present needs and re- 
quirements of insurance journalism ?” 


—The Mickigan Association of Fire Underwriters has elected officers 
as follows: President, George H. Moore ; vice-president, W. R. Foster ; 
secretary and treasurer, E. C. Preston ; executive committee, George W. 
Chandler, H. H. Glidden and C. H. Barry. 

—On account of ill health, J. B. Abernathy, secretary of the Citizens 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, O., has resigned his office. Charles 
F. Runck, long secretary of the Western Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

— Four persons were killed and two seriously wounded by the explo- 
sion of a boiler in Plant’s flour mill, at St. Louis, October 3. One piece 

eof the boiler was thrown 200 feet, falling through the roof of a house to 
the cellar, completely wrecking the structure, 

—At Chicago, on October 10, a careless expressman threw a carpet 
upon ahanging lamp. In trying to remove it his assistant upset the 
lamp ; the house was fired and Richard Moore and his wife lost their lives, 
while the expressman’s assistant was badly burned. 

—Thomas C. Manning, United States Minister to Mexico, and once 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, died at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, on Thursday last, from a disease of the intestines, con- 
tracted during the war. He was about fifty-six years of age. 


—On the first of October the daily issue of The Chicago Herald was 
increased from four to eight pages, the price remaining two cents. The 
Herald now claims a larger circulation than any other Chicago morning 
paper. It isa lively, enterprising paper and deserves success, 


—As we go to press, the telegraph announces the telescoping of a west- 
bound Chicago express train by a fast freight train, on the Chicago and 
Atlantic Railroad, at Kouts, Ind., a small station about fifty miles from 
Chicago. Twenty-five persons are reported killed and twenty-one injured. 


—The Montclair Water Company’s well at Watchung, N.J., has attained 
its full depth and is flowing 226,000 gallons daily. Holes will be drilled 
thirty-five feet below the present depth, through solid rock. It is ex- 
pected that the water will be introduced into the town within three 
months. y 


—The new water-works built at Bath, N. Y., by Bassett Brothers of 
Buffalo were thoroughly and satisfactorily tested last week, good fire 
streams being thrown by both gravity and direct pressure, The gravity 
pressure indicated at the hydrants was 86 pounds, and direct pressure 
135 pounds. ; 

—September fires in New Hampshire, as recorded by F. C. Livingston 
of Manchester, were twenty-two in number. The property loss was 
$36,370 ; insurance loss, $15,394. The losses in the State for the elapsed 
nine months of 1887 are estimated at $1,315,488, upon which $706,950 
insurance was paid, 

—In London, England, the United Society of London Firemen has 
been formed. It is composed of honorably discharged members of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and its principal object is the supply of com- 
petent and experienced firemen for service in warehouses, theatres and 
other public buildings. 

—Charles John Harvey, of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
once connected with the Prudential of London, and later with the Bar- 
badoes Mutual Life, the Metropolitan Life of New York and the Norwich 
Union Life of England, has taken the position of consulting actuary to 
the Metropolitan Life of New York. 


—]J.L. Halsey, vice-president of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
will visit the agencies of his company at various points in the West and 
Southwest while on a visit to Southwestern Kansas, where he will have a 
chance to get the benefit of rest from business and to see a member of 
his family living in that frontier State. Agents who have never seen their 
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chief will, perhaps, have an opportunity to scan the countenance of the 
man who has been most pre-eminently identified with the progress of the 
Manhattan, and who is recognized as one of the broadest-minded and most 
active life underwriters of the present day. 


—At the test of the new city water-works at Raleigh, N. C., last week, 
three streams were thrown simultaneously about sixty feet high, with a 
gravity pressure of forty pounds, Several tests at different degrees of 
direct pressure were made, and at eighty pounds water was thrown 116 
feet vertically and 148 feet horizontally. 


—Fire was discovered on Thursday night in the hold of the British 
steamer Naples lying at Savannah, loading cotton for Liverpool. The 
hatches were battened down, and the holds flooded with water by the city 
fire department and steam tugs. Of the 5600 or 5700 bales of cotton on 
‘board, all will be more or less damaged. 


—It having been found that the large apartment house known as Hol- 
brook Hall, at Park avenue and Sixty-second street, New York, was un- 
safe, the New York Life Insurance Company, which owned the building, 
promptly ordered out all of the tenants, providing them temporarily with 
lodgings in a hotel, and will have the structure torn down. 


—During the year ending April 30, 1887, the New York fire patrol re- 


sponded to 1847 alarms of fire, did 1842 hours service, and spread 8314 


covers. During the previous year the alarms numbered 1833; hours of 
service, 1525 ; and covers spread, 6822, The averages for nineteen years 
were 1134 alarms, 1067 hours service, and 4869 covers spread. 


—Charles Tredick, the well-known Philadelphia insurance man, has 
taken unto himself a business partner, in the person of Wm. C. Bennett. 
The new firm will be known as Chas, Tredick & Co., and will represent 
the New Hampshire Fire, Jefferson of New York, Peoples, City and Ger- 
man of Pittsburgh, and Grand Rapids of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—The National Live Stock Association of Richmond, Va., has sur- 
rendered its charter and will reorganize at Washington, D. C., under the 
name of the National Assurance Society of the Republic. A circular 
from John T. Midyette, secretary, notifies holders of policies in the old 
association to surrender them and receive certificates of the new society. 


— During a performance at Harris’ Theatre, Cincinnati, October 1, 
a passing steam roller blew its whistle. Someone in the gallery cried 
** fire ;” the audience started for the doors, and a serious crush was 
only prevented by the prompt and able action of the policemen on duty. 
Fifteen women fainted and were carried to the street, and the perform- 
ance was abruptly ended. 

—<According to the Chronicle Fire Tables, retail liquor stores and 
saloons in the United States have, for the past twelve years, burned at 
the rate of 385 annually. During the three years 1884-1886, there were 
reported 1989 fires on such premises, the property loss aggregating 
$2,775,601, and the insurance loss $1,346,353. Aside from exposure, the 
chief reported cause was incendiarism. 

—Our attention was called recently to a circular sent out by F. B, 
Rhodes, Philadelphia agent of the Accident Insurance Company of North 
America, notifying all persons seeking accident policies that they can 
save twenty-five per cent of the premium by making application direct to 
his office instead of through brokers. We don’t imagine that the latter 
gentlemen will relish this system of rebates.— United States Review. 


—The new high-service pumping station at Tenth street and North 
avenue, Milwaukee, was put in service September 29, and the use of the 
old station stopped. Some very radical changes have been made, mainly 
in the stand-pipe and the system of distributing pipes. The stand-pipe 
has been increased in diameter from 3 feet to 15 feet, and the mains from 
8 to 12 inches in the old system, to 16, 20 and 24 inches inthe new. The 
result is said to be most satisfactory. 


—A dispatch from Buffalo, dated October 5, says: ‘‘ The escape of 
Lorenzo. Dimick, the prominent marine insurance agent, whom the 
Court of Appeals said must go to State prison for five years for grand 
larceny, is the cause of much adverse comment. The District Attorney 
is blamed by many for putting the warrants for Dimick’s arrest in the 
hands of Col. Byrne’s detective agency, and Byrne blames Quimby for 
ordering him not to arrest Dimick unless he attempted to escape. It 
is now definitely learned that Dimick crossed the river in a small ship’s 
yawl late yesterday afternoon, hiring two sailors to ferry him across. 
Later his two brothers, it is supposed, carried him a supply of Canadian 
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money. He boughta ticket on the Grand Trunk for Toronto, Byrne’ 
detectives lost sight of Dimick when the latter went to lunch, Ther 
is something about the whole affair that looks very peculiar, and a lends. 
ing investigation will be demanded. Dimick’s bail amounts to : 


which will be forfeited. $10,000, 


—The New England Fire Insurance Company of Rutland, Vt, 
organized in 1881, and the business from year to year has increased stead. 
ily. The policies of the company not only cover loss by fire, but damage 
by lightning, whether fire ensues or not. The company has secured con- 
siderable reputation by virtue of its enterprise, and the managers and 
agents have persistently pushed for business. L. W. Redington is presi- 
dent, John A. Mead is vice-president and H. O. Edson is treasurer, 
C. Parmenter, vice-president and secretary, is the active manager, and 
has had considerable experience in fire underwriting. 


» Was 


—Most of the policies run from twelve o’clock noon to noon of the day 
of expiry, Lut some of the English policies cover from date to date, both 
days inclusive. This makes them cover from the beginning of the first 
day to the end of the last, putting 366 days into an annual policy. One of 
our British neighbors recently experienced an infelicity in this connection, 
A risk burned at nine o’clock on the night of the last day of the term, 
which under the ordinary policy would have run off nine hours before, 
The exasperating feature of the case was that the risk had been marked to 
drop at expiration.—/nsurance Monitor, 


—According to the latest official statistics, the births registered in 1885 
were 899,776, and in 1886, 906,819. In 1885 the number of successful 
primary public vaccinations performed at the expense of the poor rates 
was 510,719, and in 1886, 498,039. The number of revaccinations in 1885 
was 35,450, and in 1886, 14,166. Vaccination fees and expenses amounted 
in 1885 to £94,618, and in 1886, to £93,475. The awards to public vac- 
cinators were: for 1885, £17,687 ; for 1886, £18,964. We learn from the 
sixteenth annual report of the local government board that, in the case of 
about two-thirds of the whole number of children vaccinated in England 
and Wales, the operation is performed at the public expense, while in the 
case of the remaining one-third it is done by private practitioners. In 
the metropolis, however, less than half the vaccination is performed at 
the public expense, while, on the other hand, in some rural districts 
nearly all is so performed.— Zhe Review, London. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

-—A. C. Biazo, agent for the Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—J. P. Fessenden, agent for the Sun Fire Office, at Portland, Me. 

—E. B. Badger, agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—Paul Turner, agent for the Liberty of New York, at Baltimore, Md. 

—R. W. Thompson, agent for the Equitable Life, at Fall River, Mass. 

—Rollin & Adams, agents for the Liberty of New York, at Portland, Me. 

—Warren Sparrow & Co., agents for the Anglo-Nevada, at Portland, Me. * 

—C. L. & D. B. Harris, agents for the Northern of London, at Atlanta, Ga. 

—W. S. Greer, agent for Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, at Fall River, 
Mass. 

—William F. Dearborn, Jr., agent for the Merchants of Newark, at Newton, 
Mass. 

—George M. Fisher, special agent at Chicago of the London Assurance Cor- 
poration. 

—T. M. James, agent for the Firemans Fund of San Francisco, at New Beds 
ford, Mass. 
~ —Cronheim & Lowe, agents for the Fire Insurance Association of London, at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

—Charles Shaw, agent for the Guarantee Company of North America, at Fall 
River, Mass. 

—James H. Wilgus, agent of the Peoples Insurance Company of Manchester, 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

—Harrison & Mills, agents for the Boatmens of Pittsburgh and the American of 
Newark, at Portland, Me. 

—Wn. C. Magill & Co., agents for the Sun of San Francisco and the Boatmens 
ot Pittsburgh, at Chicago. 

—William Allen, Jr., agent for the Scottish Union and National, at Portland, 
Me., succeeding Rollin & Adams. 

—W. D. Little & Co., agents for the First National Fire of Worcester, at Port- 
land, Me., succeeding Rollin & Adams, 





